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VIRGINIA WATER. 
( With an Engraving.) 


There are few places in England where art 
is more happily blended with nature than 
Windsor and its vicinity. The lofty ridge on 
whose brow the Castle rears its mural crown, 
attracts the gaze of the distant wayfarer long 
before he reaches the time-hallowed precincts 
of the royal demesne, and awakens associations 
of the chivalric and romantic incidents of 
which, in former ages, it was the arena—on 
the spacious parks which environ the Castle 
the skill and taste of successive generations 
have been lavished, and the hand of man has 
scattered grace and beauty around the proud 
and honoured home of kings.: Next to the 
gorgeous attractions presented by the interior 
of the regal abode, the surpassing loveliness 
of the adjacent territory claims the admiration 
of the transient visitor. The verdant slopes, 
the commanding terrace, and the gardens dig- 
nified by the presence of majesty, offer their 
peculiar charms; but the most inviting feature 
within access is the Grand Park, through whose 
centre extends a noble avenue of trees called 
the Long Walk, at the termination of which 
stands the colossal statue of George III.—an 
imperishable tribute of filial affection. As we 
wander down this sylvan way, a shady vista 
opens to the view,—stately lawns, with their 
antlered tenants, stretch away on either side, 
whilst at every backward glance the turreted 
crests of the castle close up the perspective.— 


Arriving at the statue, and proceeding onward 
towards Virginia Water, we pass a small Swiss 
chapel, frequented by the keepers and gentle- 
men residing in the Park. Adjoining is the 
conservatory; and further southward is Cum- 
berland Lodge, a large red brick building, 
having a battlemented roof, and small turrets 
at the angles. 

From this place to Blackness the road is 
highly picturesque,—sometimes leading through 
rich meadow land, succeeded by wild tracts of 
fen and furze,—sometimes descending valleys, 
overhung with pine and fir trees, again opening 
into a country diversified on each side by gen- 
tle swellings, their arches intersecting each 
other, and beyond all an unobstructed view 
of the surrounding country for many miles. 
Indeed it would be difficult to point out any 
spot which, within so small a compass, pos- 
sesses such a rich diversity of hill, and dale, 
and plain, enriched with its avenues, its clus- 
ters of trees, its petty forests, and broad wastes, 
—in some parts rich and cultivated, in others 


and romantic. 


The first view obtained of Virginia Water 
is singularly striking—the embellishments and 
general disposition of the surrounding grounds 
producing a most pleasing effect. The 
banks are laid out in plantations of fir trees, 
shrubs, and exotics, intersected by serpentine 
walks, sometimes approaching the water-side, 
and then winding through the thickest parts of 
the plantation. The lake, which is crossed by 
several bridges, in some parts expands to a 
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considerable width, and admits of aquatic ex- 
cursions on a large scale. George the Fourth 
occasionally diverted himself with angling, 
and for that purpose fitted up several pleasure 
boats and miniature frigates, which, as they 
skim on the water, materially animate and 
diversify the scene. For the accommodation of 
this monarch a galley was built at the Fishing 
Temple, a pretty summer pavilion, having a 
neat flower garden in front, with a fountain in 
the centre, stocked with gold and silver fish. 
At the further end, on a small island, is a 
summer-house, built in the Chinese style. The 
Belvidere is a battlemented building, in the 
Gothic style, with a battery of brass ordnance 
used by the Duke of Cumberland in his cam- 
paigns of 1744-46. The position is well- 
chosen, it being placed on the summit of a 
sinall eminence, where it is seen to great ad- 
vantage. 

The Obelisk is situated very near the entrance 
to the grounds, and towers far above the trees 
whichencompuass it. Itstands on a small mount, 
guarded by an iron fence. On one side of the 
pedestal is the following inscription :— 

‘* This obelisk was raised by the command 
of George II., after the battle of Culloden, in 
commemoration of the services of his son 
William, Duke of Cumberland, the success of 
his arms, and the gratitude of his father.” This 
was inscribed by his Majesty William IV. 

Near the Obelisk is a picturesque Cascade, 
which descends about fifteen or twenty feet 
ever large and curious-shaped fragments of 
stone, into a dark overshadowed glen. The 
best point of view is to be obtained from a 
rustic bridge, not distant more than a hundred 
paces. By the side of the cascade there is a 
cave, constructed of large pieces of stone 
which were dug up at Bagshot Heath, and 
are supposed to have been the remains of a 
Saxon Cromlech. 

About half way up the lake, by the side of 
the drive to Reading, is an ornamental ruin 
called the Temple of the Gods. It is formed 
of huge masses of marble, granite, and por- 
phyry, brought from Greece and the coast of 
the Levant. Here are two or three columns 
united by part of an entablature,—there, at 
different intervals, are single ones,—yonder, 
are some broken shafts, some still erect, others 
thrown down. Between the pillars are the 
statues of the gods,—some perfect, others 
mutilated,—some erect, others prostrate. At 
one end may be seen several solitary columns 
over-run with ivy,—while overthrown deities are 
half hid in the ruins and shrubbery below. 
But the chief beauty, that which renders this 
spot so attractive and engaging, consists in the 
whole being so disposed that in the ‘ mind’s 


eye,” we may fill up the vacancies, restore 
what is wanting, and picture to ourselves the 
Temple in its perfect state, before it had suffer- 
ed from time and violence. 

About this part of the lake the features 
of the scenery are pleasing, and agreeable, 
and soothing. The Fishing Temple and the 
miniature frigates,—the Belvidere and Obelisk, 
—the Ruins and the Cascade,—the Lake itself, 
add the thick-set plantations on its banks,— 
viewed in succession delight and enchant thespec- 
tator. Whatastriking contrast does this charming 
retreat present to the excitement and anxiety of 
ourmanufacturing towns. Far removed from the 
turmoil and vice generally to be found in large 
cities, every object around us is alike ennobling 
and elevating. Here are to be found no stimu- 
lants to mean or impure passions; but the 
mind, attuned to the contemplation of the 
beauteous works of creation, insensibly ac- 
quires a refinement of thought, a dignity and 
delicacy of feeling, which seem almost to 
approach that imaginary perfection which has 
been shadowed forth by the holy enthusiasm 
of poets and philosophers. 

But from these reflections we are drawn to 
others more painful. It is impossible to view 
these ancient remains of Greece without 
sighing over the barbarous spirit still prevalent in 
this enlightened country, and which is so fre- 
quently evinced in the disfigurement or muti- 
lation of the most celebrated specimens of art, 
Some of these statues of the gods have been 
so shamefully disfigured,—even pieces chipped 
off,—that the marks of mischief seem quite 
recent. We believe that among the many works 
of art imported from Greece, where they have 
stood some thousand years, none have ever 
been injured, except from the violence of bar- 
barian invaders; but no sooner is a beautiful 
statue imported into our country than some 
ridiculous simpleton, if he has the opportunity, 
seeks immortality by carving his unmeaning 
initials upon it. It is but reasonable to sup- 
pose that to this ruthless spirit may be attri- 
buted most, if not all, of the restrictions upon 
public exhibitions; and therefore we must 
acquire and cultivate the same reverential spint 
for the fine arts, before we can possess or de- 
serve the same privileges, as our continental 
neighbours. 


Windsor Great Park is, in every feature, 
worthy of the proud old Castle which overlooks 
it. Its trees, its views, its scenery, its im- 
posing avenues, with its lakes and drives, are 
unrivalled in such a space, and almost baffle 
the descriptive powers of the poet and the 
artist. 
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THE BLACKSMITH OF CAVAILLON. 
A FRENCH STORY. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE RESCUE. 

Half an hour after Jocelyn threw himself 
into the torrent a cart entered the town of 
Cavaillon, and passed along it from one end 
to another until it arrived at the Porta de la 
Resse. An immense crowd surrounded the 
cart, and repeated with enthusiasm the name 
“Paul Véran !”’ Paul Véran, in fact, sat in the 
cart like a conqueror, holding Jocelyn Andiol 
insensible upon his knees, enveloped in several 
folds of woollen cloth, while a doctor endea- 
youred to recall him to life. When the caval- 
cade passed before the shop of the barber, 
Mionnée and Chastellier ran to the threshold 
to see what produced so great a sensation in 
the street. They beheld, to their great sur- 
prise, the two youths, At this moment— 
thanks to the efforts of the surgeon—Jocelyn 
breathed again, and awoke out of his swoon. 
Casting his languid looks around, he found 
himself in the arms of his rival, and beheld at 
the same time the fair Mionnée, who exclaimed 
with a voice almost stifled with admiration and 
delight, “‘ You have a good and noble heart, 
Paul Véran—I am but too happy and proud to 
love you.” 

“If you did but know with what courage he 
threw himself into the Cavallon to save Joce- 
lyn ;” said the doctor—‘ three times the body 
of the man he would snatch from death slipped 
out of his grasp, and three times, without a 
thought of the perils which fatigue had made 
still more desperate, did he pursue his intrepid 
work. With hands torn by the rocks hidden 
beneath the torrent, hindered by his clothes 
soaked with water, he strove to regain the bank. 
He could find nothing ; he plunged in again and 
again in spite of these reverses. Atlength he re- 
mained nearly two minutes under water, when 
he-te-appeared holding Jocelyn in his arms, 
and scarcely took breath until he had placed 
upon the banks the body he had rescued from 
the waves. This is not all. You may think 
that he then would have been satisfied—far 
from it—he set about recovering the drowned 
man with all the skill ofa scientific practi- 
tioner. He had recalled him to life when I arriv- 
ed. Since then Jocelyn has been only troubled 
with the swoon into which he has fallen; this 
is but the consequence of his attempt at sui- 
cide ; in a few days he will be quite recovered.” 

Saying this, the doctor made a sign for the 
cart to continue its route. No time was lost 
in arriving at the lodging of Andiol, where a 
few old friends surrounded his bed to watch 
over him. In the mean time Paul Véran, sit- 
ting near his Mionnée, received, in the assurance 


of her tenderness, the sweet reward for the good 
action he had just achieved! Let us add, as 
faithful historians, that he did not exaggerate 
the merit of that action and enhance its value. 
The violence of the waters had thrown Jocelyn 
into a shallow part of the torrent, and Paul 
Véran had run no other danger than getting up 
to his breast in water; this was not very 
hazardous in the month of August. 

Next day, at early dawn, Jocelyn, escaping 
from the vigilance of those who tended him, 
whilst they were buried in repose, slipped 
softly out of his bed, took his clothes, gathered 
up all the linen that was necessary, and threw 
over his shoulders a haversac. In this way he 
passed through the deserted town, stopped be- 
fore the shop of Chastellier to shed a tear while 
he gazed on the casement of the fair Mionnée, 
and quickly walked away. 

** Adieu for ever to Cavaillon,” said he. 
“ It will never see poor Jocelyn again. And 
whither shall Igo? In this place my name 
will only be spoken of as one that would have 
killed himself, but his rival saved him. Since 
suicide is not the sure means of depriving me of 
life, absence and grief will perhaps put an end 
to my sufferings !” 

He departed by one of the breaches made 
during the recent siege, which had been so 
courageously maintained against the revolu- 
tionary armies, and without turning his head 
to look back, took his road to Paris. 


CHAPTER VII.—PARIS. 

The distance from Cavaillon to Paris is not 
less than three hundred and fifty miles. Poor 
Jocelyn Andiol,—sick, with but little money, and 
paralyzed by sadness—did not arrive at the place 
of his destination without much fatigue and 
many trials during his journey. Every dis- 
couragement, however, he had experienced on 
his way, was nothing in comparison to that 
which he felt when he found himself lost in 
the midst of the great city. Not a sou had he 
remaining—the little linen and clothes that 
he had brought from Cavaillon were sold long 
before his arrival, Where should he, stranger 
as he was, find an asylum—where employ- 
ment to gain subsistence? Naturally timid, 
he presented himself at a lodging-house with 
much hesitation of manner. The master 
of the place looked at him from head to foot, 
and asked him to pay in advance for the shelter 
and food he required. Jocelyn’s face reddened 
with shame—he hurried away—in fact, fled 
as if he had been surprised in the committal of 
a bad action. At length he found himself in 
a deserted street, and sat upon the threshold of 
a closed door—there, his face buried between 
his hands, he reflected on his sad position.— 
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Suddenly the door opened, and three men came 
out, one of whom held a dark lanthorn, the 
light of which was hastily thrown upon the 
face of the sitter. 

‘When one wishes concealment, it is as well 
not to be recognized ;” saying this, he struck 
poor Jocelyn a blow with a dagger. 

Jocelyn fell on the pavement, uttering a cry 
of distress. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE CONSPIRACY. 

Jocelyn Andiol wished for death as the only 
termination of his troubles. Hardly had the 
grim tyrant began to hear his prayer with 
favour, than he found himselfstrongly desirous 
of clinging to existence. 

Struck by a blow of a poignard in his side, 
he cried out so loudly and piercingly, that his 
voice reached the ears of the agents of police, 
who patrolled not far distant from the place 
where he was lying. They ran towards the 
spot, and found Jocelyn, covered with blood, 
rolling about on the ground in terrible 
convulsions: they raised him up, placed him 
on a shutter, carried him to the Hotel Dieu, 
where a surgeon delayed not a minute in ex- 
amining and probing the wound. 

Jocelyn soon felt his terror vanish and life 
revive within him. The surgeon declared that 
the blow of the poignard, although struck 
with violence, had only glanced horizontally 
under the skin and produced a scratch, so 
unimportant that a few days would, with care, 
completely cure it. Jocelyn then felt a strong 
appetite succeed to his dejection—supper was 
given him, and he did not long delay falling 
fast asleep on a good bed, where twelve hours 
repose repaired the fatigues of his long jour- 
ney and the excitement of his adventure. 
When he awoke he did great justice to the 
repast placed before him; he hardly thought of 
the wound of the past night, it caused him 
but little pain or suffering—despair and dis- 
couragement began gradually to fade away as 
reflection and his natural good sense and strong 
constitution aroused his energies. Soon 
after he awoke, a magistrate came and sat 
beside his bed, and addressed a number of 
questions to him, which he could not answer. 
He knew neither the name of the street nor 
the number of the house where he had been 
struck. He was equally ignorant who the 
persons were that had committed this attempt 
at assassination. He could not even recollect 
the words that had been addressed to him when 
he was stabbed; he, however, entered into 
very full particulars as to his own personal 
history—the contempt of Mionnée—and his 
final departure from Cavaillon. 


commenced his questions. He exhorted Jocelyn 
to tell all he knew, and threatened him with 
the rigour of the law if he persisted in con- 
cealing from him the truth, 

“You admit,” said he, “that when you 
were struck the person cried ‘this is to learn 
you to disguise yourself.’ — You must 
have been there under a disguise ?—You see 
you were stabbed.—Come, since your trick is 
discovered avow it frankly, for all artifice is 
now useless,” 

Andiol looked at the person who interrogated 
him with a stupified air. The magistrate, in- 
sisting uponan answer, so perplexed the barber- 
smith, that he finished the matter by so en- 
tangling himself in his replies that he was 
placed under arrest, because he had been 
attempted to be assassinated. 

Two gendarmes took him in their arms and 
carried him to the Conciergérie, where he was 

ut into a dungeon. 

When Jocelyn heard the door of the prison 
shut upon him, sadness in tenfold proportion 
seized him afresh. He beheld with dismay 
the perils which environed him. He would 
have given six months of his existence to find 
himself once more at Cavaillon, in the face 
even of the contempt of Mionnée, the triumph 
of Paul, and the jestings of the whole town 
upon his unsuccessful attempt at suicide. At 
six o’clock—it was now the month of Novem- 
ber—the gendarmes came to take him away; 
he was compelled, therefore, to enter a carriage, 
in which he was driven, amidst the obscurity 
of the evening, through various streets. Pre- 
sently he was commanded to alight, and led 
into a chamber where he found an unknown 
person, to whom great marks of respect were 
paid by all who approached him. The 
stranger cast upon the prisoner a rapid glance, 
and then observed his own features in a glass 
placed over achimney. He smiled, and said, 
while turning towards two persons seated near 
him, 

‘I am going to discover, gentlemen, a con- 
spiracy!”—The gendarmes then approached 
Jocelyn with a quick movement, which 
made him tremble terribly. ‘The adventure 
of this man,” continued the unknown, “ ex- 
plains to me the documents which have been 
submitted to me, and which have been hitherto 
a complete enigma to me. Let ussee,—it will 
soon be seven o'clock, we have no time to lose, 
let us hasten.” 

He took Jocelyn’s pocket-book, turned it 
over and ran his eyes down several pages, after 
which he added, “Jocelyn, you must obey 
implicitly the orders I am about to give you. 
—I forbid you to pronounce a single word 


The magistrate, who listened to him, re- 


until you are authorized to break silence. 
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Prayers,menaces, dangers—nothing must make 
you open vour mouth. I will watch over you; 
no harm shall come to you, but at the least in- 
fraction of my wishes you will be put to death.” 

In Saying this, he took off his dress and bade 
Jocelyn put it on; the garment fitted ex- 
tremely well, and appeared as if made for him. 
The unknown congratulated him greatly on 
this fortunate chance. He then called his 
valet de chambre, and whispered a few words to 
him. The valet beckoned Jocelyn to follow, 
and led the way into a magnificent bed cham- 
ber. He there undressed him from head to 
foot, clad him in silk stockings, and shoes 
with golden buckles, giving him the finest 
linen to put on; after this he proceeded to 
shave poor Jocelyn, who shut his eyes and al- 
lowed him to proceed without resistance, and 
without pronouncing a single word, according 
to his orders. 

After having gone through his work with an 

address and dexterity of hand which Andiol, 
in spite of his trouble and confusion of ideas, 
in his quality of artist could not but praise and 
admire, the valet next proceeded to dress 
the hair of his prisoner and powder it after a 
certain fashion. He then rubbed his eyebrows 
|with a cosmetic, and finally disguised the face 
‘by skilfully tracing wrinkles on it. The valet 
|appeared perfectly well satisfied with his work, 
‘for a smile full of contentment appeared upon 
‘his lips. 
_ These mysterious proceedings being at length 
‘terminated, the valet took two flambeaux, and 
‘made a sign to Jocelyn to follow him. They 
‘soon arrived at a flight of steps before which a 
‘carriage was in waiting. A lacquey immedi- 
‘ately put down the steps, and pretending to 
‘give Andiol his support, conducted him towards 
the carriage ; he placed him in the seat, closed 
the door, and called out to the coachman, ‘‘ To 
the Opera !” 


| [To be continued.) 


THE ARREOYS OF OTAHEITE. 


| Arreoys is a name given to a class of indi- 
viduals in Otaheite and the neighbouring 
islands, who destroy their own offspring at 


‘the moment of their birth. The society of 
| Arreoys consists of hundreds, or perhaps thou- 
sands of both sexes. It is chiefly composed 
of persons distinguished by valour and merit, 
and hence one or more individuals of each 
family of the chiefs are of the number. It 
has been remarked, that all the men profess 
themselves warriors, and are in general stout 
and well made; that the greatest trust and 


confidence are reposed in them; and it rather 
appears that the women consist of the higher 
ranks only. There are different gradations in 
this community, which are to be recognised 
from the mode of tattooing ; the more profusely 
the men are tattooed, the higher is their rank 
in society. By the fundamental laws of the 
society, the offspring must be destroyed, yet 
it is not known with certainty by whom or in 
what particular manner; the murder is always 
perpetrated in secret, probably by strangulation; 
all the attendants are excluded; for it is said, 
were they to witness it, they would be adjudged 
guilty of participation, and put to death. 
Sometimes the mother, animated by natural 
affection, tries to preserve her infant, and re- 
sists the persuasions of her husband and his 
brother Arreoys, who wish to consign it to 
destruction. But in general the enormity of 
the crime does not appal the females, though 
they are described as affectionate and tender. 
We find a dancing girl pregnant by an Arreoy 
expressing herself thus to the English naviga- 
tors: ‘* Perhaps the Elooa or deity of England 
might be offended with the practices of the 
Arreoys, but her own was not displeased with 
them. However, she promised if we would 
come from England for her child, she might | 
perhaps keep it alive, provided we gave hera 
hatchet, a shirt, and some red feathers.” That 
the rules of the community are very strict, 
may be inferred from an instance given by 
captain Bligh. A chief, a member of the 
society, married a sister of the king of Otaheite, ! 
by whom he had eight children, and the whole 
were destroyed at their birth! Nor did this 
enormity seem to originate from any other 
source, as the parents afterwards adopted a 
nephew astheirheir. It may here be observed, 
that there are other practices among these peo- 
ple regarding infanticide, which, though we 
want materials for positively affirming the fact, 
may perhaps be connected with the institutions 
of the Arreoys. When an Otaheitan chief has 
a child by a woman of the lower ranks, it is 
never suffered to live; and the like seems to 
take place reciprocally among the higher ranks 
of females. The king and queen of Otaheite 
having ceased to cohabit, he had taken another 
wife, and she associated with one of her at- 
tendants of low rank. When pregnant, the 
missionaries endeavoured to persuade her to 
spare her child, which she said she would have 
done had it been her husband’s, but now it 
would be base-born, and must perish; and she 
resisted all entreaties to the contrary. After- 
wards, having visited them, she excused her- 
self for having put the infant to death, stating 
that it was the custom of the country to murder 
all base-born children, and hers being by a 
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low man, she had only complied with the usual 
practice. Indeed it is affirmed by the mis- 
sionaries who visited that island in 1797 to be 
a common proceeding among all ranks to 
strangle infants the moment they are born. 
‘* A perpetrator of this horrid act,” the narra- 
tor observes, ‘‘ was among those whom curiosity 
attracted to visit us. She was a good-looking 
woman and esteemed by the natives a great 
beauty, which I suppose to be the inducement 
that tempted her to murder her child; for here 
the number of women bearing no proportion 
to the men, those esteemed handsome were 
courted with great gifts, and got so accustomed 
to change their husbands, to go with them 
from place to place, and run after the diversions 
of the island, that rather than be debarred 
those pleasures, they stifle a parent’s feelings, 
and murder their tender children.” Thus many 
hundreds born into the world are never suffered 
to see the light; and so little criminality in the 
opinion of the natives is attached to the deed, 
that many women disclose the number they 
have put to death without scruple. It has 
been calculated that at least two-thirds of the 
births on the island perish in this manner. 

The Arreoys enjoy great privileges, and are 
every where united by the reciprocal ties of 
friendship and hospitality. When they visit 
different islands, they receive presents, and 
are entertained by feasting and dramatic ex- 
hibitions; and all this they seem to expect 
rather as a matter of right than of courtesy. 
Their clothes are of the finest materials. They 
pass their time in luxurious idleness, perfuming 
their hair with fragrant oils, singing and play- 
ing on the flute, and passing from one amuse- 
ment to another. It has been affirmed, but 
perhaps without sufficient foundation, that a 
promiscuous intercourse of the sexes prevails in 
their society; however, they are permitted 
great latitude in their amours, except in times 
of danger, as almost all are fighting men. 
Sufficient inducements are, therefore, held out 
to be admitted into this mysterious community. 
Any one may withdraw at pleasure from the 
society; and an example is given of a chief 
who had killed his first-born child, and pre- 
served the second, having withdrawn in the 
interval. A woman who ceases to be an 
Arreoy incurs a reproachful name, signifying 
“bearer of children.” Thus, while in most 
other countries the name of parent confers 
honour and respect, among the Arreoys of 
Otaheite it is used as a term of contempt and 
reproach. 

‘‘ There are two causes,” says Mr. Foster, 
‘* which favour the existence of the Arreoys: 
first, the necessity for entertaining a body of 
warriors to defend their fellow citizens from 


the invasion and depredations of enemies; 
secondly, it was necessary, by such an asso. 
ciation, to prevent the too rapid increase of 
the number of their chiefs. Perhaps,” he 
remarks, “some intelligent Otaheitan lawgiver 
might foresee that the common people would 
at length groan under the yoke of such petty 
tyrants, whose number was ever multiplying,” 
The ordinary practice of infanticide is ascribed 
by Mr. Wilson, who visited the South Seas in 
1801, merely to the love of pleasure and 
avarice, which latter passion had gained great 
ascendancy since the intercourse of the islanders 
with Europeans: ‘‘ being well aware,” says he, 
‘that the beauty of females rearing families 
experiences an earlier decay, it is anxiously 
preserved for their, visitors, by destruction of 
their offspring, or even by procuring abortion.” 
Perhaps the murderous practices of the Arreoys 
in the South Sea Islands may have originated 
in some religious principle. At the same time, 
it appears that, in the ordinary destruction of 
infants by the islanders of the South Pacific 
Ocean, there is nothing of a sacrificial nature; 
for though they do not suppose that their dis- 
pleasure is thereby incurred, they do not pre- 
tend that the practice is acceptable to any of 
their divinities. Mr. Malthus, we may add, 
ascribes the origin of the Arreoy institutions 
to a superabundance§ of population,*’and the 
necessity of adopting some forcible expedients 
to bring it within the limits of subsistence; 
but if this view were correct, the crime, of 
infanticide would not be confined, as it is in 
the present case, to the higher classes. 


OYSTERS. 


BY WILLIAM GASPEY. 


“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said,” 
‘I'll sup upon oysters.’—If there be any such 
tasteless individual,—if there be one so utterly 
out of the pale of Epicurianism, as not to love 
those most delicate of all the bivalve genus— 
oysters,—we envy him not. We have no 
sympathy with those torpid bipeds who can 
walk from Billingsgate to Carlingford, and cry 
** All is barren.” Oysters! delicate fish ! —we 
love ye with the tender affection of Heliogabulus 
—stewed, scolloped, roasted, raw ;—in all your 
phases ye are welcome to our palates, aborigi- 
nal natives of Britain’s isles. 

Many are the associations which a disser- 
tation upon oysters suggests, but chiefly and 
briefly will we touch upon reminiscences 
historic, poetic, and domestic. 

With those enlightened people, the Romans, 
oysters were especial luxuries. Pliny tells 
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us where the first oyster-beds were planted. 
He says, ‘ Sergius Orata primus ostrearia in 
Balanolocavit.” The same reputable historian 
also speaks of “‘ panis ostrearius,” a kind of 
bread eaten with oysters; but whether it bore 
any resemblance to the indigestible insipid 
lump of dough, dignified in modern oyster- 
shops by the title of a penny loaf, there is no 
record in the British Museum or scroll in the 
Eternal city to testify. Honourable mention 
is likewise made by Cicero, Horace, Varrus, 
Virgil, and other distinguished ancient authors 
of these incomparable shell-fish. Oysters 
figured prominently at the banquets of the 
Roman Emperors, but those imported from 
Britain were held in the highest estimation. 
Indeed, one of the most plausible reasons 
which can be assigned for the Romans retaining 
possession of this island, long after they were 
capable of defending it from the incursions of 
neighbouring powers, was, that its sovereignty 
gave them a monopoly of the finest oysters in 
the world, and to a nation of gourmands, (who 
had transferred to cooks the honours which 
their ancestors had decreed to warriors,) such 
a privilege was no trifling consideration. What 
weeping and wailing there must have been in 
the palaces of Rome, when the necessity of 
repelling the Goths and Vandals, constrained 
their purple-arrayed inmates to sigh farewell 
to the Engiish oysters, which they had once 
so familiarly taken by the beard, —a liberty 
which their barbarian foes seemed now dis- 
posed to retaliate upon themselves. 

In Athens, oyster-shells were the interpreters 
of the judicial sentences of the law, for upon 
such concholoyical tablets the citizens were too 
often wont to inscribe the doom of banish- 
ment against some disgraced favourite, or some 
distinguished hero whose popularity was on 
the wane. 

The immortal Shakspere has put into the 
mouth of Falstaff these words :—‘* The world’s 
mine oyster, which I with sword will open,” 
a simile which leads us to infer that the great 
dramatist may have indulged a partiality for 
this fish. The world is indeed an oyster, its 
riches and its honours at first impenetrable to 
the tyro, until time instructs him to use the 
knife of experience so adroitly, as to attain at 
a blow the long coveted treasure. 

What a fund of poetical lore is blended with 
the history of the oyster. The famous pearls 
of Cleopatra were the exerescences of this ex- 
quisite fish, The story of her dissolving the 
pearls in vinegar and swallowing the costly 
draught is well known, but we are rather scepti- 
cal upon that point, being inclined to think 
the preparation upon which the Egyptian queen 


banqueted was pickled oysters, while Antony 


looked after the pearls. Margaret, one of the 
prettiest and most romantic names in the lan- 
guage, is derived from Margarita—a pearl, so 
that to oysters we are indebted for the rarest 
gems which grace the brow of beauty, and for 
the most charming appellation which can be 
given to female loveliness. The exterior of 
the oyster even recalls the memory of one, the 
most philosophic of poets,—Shelley ; and the 
oyster itself reminds us of England’s greatest 
epic bard, when it is a Milton! 

Oysters! what tender recollections of our 
infancy do they revive. Not more vividly are 
the bonfires of the fifth of November impressed 
upon our minds, than the grottoes of the fifth 
of August. Talk of the grotto of Antiparos, 
with its spars and columns and_ petrified 
groves—what is that wonder of nature com- 
pared with the small, but not less beautiful 
productions of art, constructed by the urchin 
architects of London. As the evening ap- 
proached, hundreds of children in the Me- 
tropolis and its outskirts might be seen erecting 
picturesque edifices of shells, and inserting 
within the embryo grotto, a piece of rushlight, 
—some among the more affluent managed a 
dip,—destined to shed its guardian rays around 
the vicinity. And when the pall of night had 
descended upon the city, then might the oyster- 
shell gala be witnessed in its full resplendence, 
the oil-lamps “‘ hiding their diminished heads” 
before the concentrated blaze of light emitted 
from the conchological pyramids. And ever 
and anon infant voices, stealing upon the at- 
mosphere, greeted our auricular organs with 
the supplicatory note: ‘‘ Please to remember 
the grotto—only once a year!” while in the 
extended palm of the juvenile petitioner, an 
oyster-shell enacted the part of a cash-box. 
And many passengers, so accosted, kindly 
promised to remember the grotto, (we, among 
the number, and we now give ample proof of 
our good faith,) but the grotto-lessees groaned 
in spirit and bid farewell to hope when nothing 
more substantial than ‘‘ a place in our memory” 
rewarded their masonic exertions. They did 
not labour con amore for mere compliments,— 
halfpence, the pabulum of childish ambition, 
were their motive to work.—Oh money! what 
an incentive art thou to genius! The noblest 
monuments of art, the sublimest strains of 
music, the most brilliant conceptions of the 
novelist, the most subtle discoveries in chem- 
istry, the most wonderful results of machinery, 
—all attempts, inventions, improvements, down 
to the formation of a grotto of oyster-shells, 
spring from the universal homage man offers 
to thee, so deeply is the amor nummi im- 
planted in the human breast. 

How pleasing it is upon the advent of the 
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*oyster-season to look upon the late inmates of 

the briny deep, luxuriating in tubs upon meal, 
preparatory to our making a meal of them. 
An oyster, located as he is in a tub, appears to 
us a crustaceous Diogenes, we, the Alexander 
that would lure him out of his cell to devour 
him.—He, charming fellow! imparts to his 
domiciliatory tub an air of romance, to be 
found in no other tubs.—A washing tub is our 
abomination—redolent of soap and snuff; 
identical with cold dinners, scolding women, 
and the scan mag of humble life. Faugh! 
Assuredly, were we to attempt a new version 
of a “tale of a tub,” an oyster should be our 
hero ; and an excellent hero he would make even 
for Lord Byron, who advertises for that essen- 
tial, as we learn from the best authorities that 
there are such mishaps as “an oyster crossed 
in love.” Commend us to oyster-tubs, the 
bowers of piscatory beauty ! 

Long years have rolled by into the ocean of 
eternity since the memorable evening of one 
4th of August, when we dignified Vauxhall 
Gardens with our presence, but the scene is as 
vividly impressed upon the retina of our memo- 
ry, as if it were only the occurrence of yester- 
day. What a fairy-like coup d'ceuil presented 
the illuminated walks, radiant with the blaze of 
thousands of variegated lamps! What a de- 
lightful system of ‘‘reading made easy”’ the 
formation of these artificial orbs of light into 
letters, words, and sentences, displayed. The 
promenades were thronged with the elite of 
rank, fashion, beauty, and wit, with the few 
remaining stars of the preceding, and the rising 
constellations of the present century; and 
what a charming variety, and constant success- 
ion of entertainments were prepared for the 
gratification of the visitors; at intervals the 
shrill notes of a bell summoned the revellers 

“To fresh scenes and pleasures new.” 
How patiently have we stood before the or- 
chestra, the facade of which presented the 
appearance of a huge mother of pearl shell, to 
listen to the vocalists. What breathless ex- 
pectation prevailed while the musicians, in 
cocked hats, were tuning their instruments 
preparatory to the concert al fresco. Then 
would appear the pretty Mrs. Bland (the 
Waylett of the olden time) to delight the 
sentimental with her sweet ballads; while the 
lovers of the comic were anticipating an encore 
to the ‘‘New Marriage Act,” or to ‘ Mr. 
Simkins lived at York,”’ the favourite effusions 
of the humorous Taylor. The tingle of the 
bell was heard, and away rushed the pleasure 
seekers to the Rotunda to witness the evolu- 
tions of the Fantoccini. Then the cosmoramic 
views would demand their attention—then the 
superb musical clock would attract the dilet- 


tante, and after that, Ramo Samee would 
enchant the searchers after the wonderfal 
by his tricks with balls and rings, and by 
supping off a sword or dagger, with all the 
gusto of that strange bird, the ostrich, when 
feasting off ragouts of old icon.— Suddenly the 
crowd rushes with more eagerness than cere. 
mony in the direction of the dark walks—the 
chief amusement of the evening is about to 
off—the fire works of the Chevalier Southby, 
A solitary rocket heralds the display; then 
Roman candles, golden rains, catherine wheels, 
and all the various combinations of pyrotechnic 
ingenuity burst upon the sight, while, to crown 
the whole, Madame Saqui, with the agility of 
a cat, ascends a rope, amidst a tornado of fire, 
to a wooden castle, whence she again runs the 
gauntlet of the fire works, on her perilous 
descent.—The entertainment is over, darkness 
and a most villanous smell of gunpowder 
prevail. We return with fresh zest to the 
gardens, which present all the fascinations of 
Mahomet’s paradise; but resisting all tempta- 
tions upon our purse, we resolutely withdraw 
from the delightful spot; our firmness is 
rewarded, for as soon as we get outside we are 
transported to the seventh heaven.—lIt is the 
dawn of oyster-day, and some enterprising 
purveyors have transported from Billingsgate, 
sundry tubs of that charming shell-fish. We 
will not say how many dozens of oysters found 
clothing in the coats of our stomach ; we leave 
that statistical question to the imagination of 
the enthusiast. 

Alas for “the days that are no more!” The 
Vandals who speculate in bricks and mortar, 
the selfish utilitarians who, upon the shrine of 
Mammon, would sacrifice the recreations of 
the people, have destined Vauxhall Gardens to 
extinction! The historic ground which teems 
with classic recollections for a period extending 
over a century, the groves which have been 
hallowed by the presence of the most eminently 
distinguished for wit, for genius, and for worth, 
are to be desecrated by the labours of the 
bricklayer; the stately trees, those mute 
biographers of the sports of our ancestors, are 
condemned to the penalty of the axe, and not 
one of them will escape demolition. This syl- 
van temple of pleasure falls a victim to the 
avaricious spirit of speculation, and where 
music, song, and humour prevailed, an uniform 
inelegant range of buildings will rear its patent 
chimney-potted front, rejoicing in some such 
euphonious appellation as ‘Smith Crescent” 
or ‘‘ Fowler Terrace.” Had the days of poor 
Mr. Simpson, the indefatigable master of the 
ceremonies of Vauxhall Gardens, been extend- 
ed, assuredly the contemplated sacrilege upon 
the ‘royal property” would have consigned 
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him to the grave, a broken-hearted man.--Often 
has it been our lot to sup with the M.C. anda 

y, in the residence attached to the gardens, 
when boiled chickens, ham transparent as crys- 
tal, the exquisite pastry of Farrance, and 
Vauxhall Punch, regaled our inner man, but 
never, oh never! could these delicacies eschew 
our appetite from the oysters which we knew to 
be in reserve for us in Kennington Lane ; upon 
our exit from the illuminated bowers, our first 
visit was to the oyster-tub, from which, in rapid 
succession, the savoury tenants would glide 
down with the velocity of a wheelbarrow. 
The vinegar in a ginger-beer bottle, the pepper 
in a dilapidated tin castor, even had their 
picturesque attractions to our contemplative 
mind, the contents adding to the pungency of 
the animated morsels in the consumption of 
which, every other sentiment was absorbed.— 
Exquisite finale to the splendors of Vauxhall! 

The oyster-shops in the neighbourhood of 
the theatres are numerous, and it is not until 
midnight that the business of the venders 
properly commences; then all classes, from 
the peer to the porter, partake of the shelly 
luxury, with the condiments of pepper and 
vinegar ; then the scalloped oysters, which Dr. 
Johnson compared to ‘children’s ears in saw- 
dust,” are served up, while, to suit other 
palates, oysters must be roasted, a process 
which probably the unhappy natives think 
carrying the joke too far.—Oysters are, as it 
were, the amalgamators of society; they destroy 
all imaginary lines of demarcation between 
rank and the canaille, between wealth and 
poverty. Some articles of consumption are 
exclusively confined to the affluent; turtle- 
soup is not commonly seen in the mendicant’s 
cellar; champagne is seldom seen up in the 
poet’s garret; but no such distinctive exclu- 
siveness is the characteristic of oysters; the 
millioniare may order them from Grove, while 
the circulator of copper specie devours them at 
astall, so univeysal is their popularity.— In fact, 
according to Boz, the poorest of the human 
race are the most inveterate gourmands in this 
respect, the most abject poverty itself be- 
ing unable to resist the temptation offered by 


these inviting. delicacies; even Luther would 


not have been proof against such a provocative 
to appetite. 

What would an evening party be without 
oysters? The musicians might be dispensed 
with, the wax lights might be laid aside, but 
the oysters would be a sine qua non. The 
invited would, doubtless, consider it no hard- 
ship to be deprived of the vocal shrieks of 
half-a-dozen grown-up Gorgon-faced dis- 
posable daughters, or to loose the pleasure of 
gallopading with the aforesaid beauties; but 


they would esteem it indeed a breach of hos- 
pitality were not a good spread provided; and 
in a genteel supper, where sandwiches and 
tartlets form the staple, what so graceful — 
what more acceptable, than an impromptu of a 
five shilling dish of oysters ? 

The oyster is essentially a citizen of the 
world, whose travels extend ‘from Indus to 
the pole,”—from the Rocher de Cancale to 
the Land o’ Cakes. In Paris, the exquisite 
oysters for which the Rocher de Cancale is 
famous, would tempt the stomach of an 
anchorite, and in New York the oyster- 
cellars have acquired an enviable notoriety. 
The natives would be astonished ‘1 guess” 
could they see the fearful onslaught which 
a Broadway “ loafer,” is wont to make upon 
their transatlantic brethren. 

What a dreary interval to the genuine oyster- 
eater seems the period between April and 
August, when, by legis'ative enactment, oys- 
ters cease to be a consumable commodity, and 
are allowed a tranquil seclusion in the *‘ deep 
deep sea.” Really, we could feel inclined to 
comply with the Nereid’s invitation, ‘‘ Come, 
dwell with me,” if she would undertake to 
treat us with oyster-suppers during our sojourn 
in her marine palace, Oyster-suppers are the 
beau ideal of enjoyment, where wit flashes and 
song fascinates alternately. 

Rat-tat.”—There comes the postman.— 
What has he brought us?—A missive from 
Fred Wildfire inviting us to supper.—A plea- 
sant fellow, but the last time we supped with 
him, he was guilty of a shocking solecism— 
Credat Judeus! ‘There were no oysters on 
the table; our spirits and our digestion failed ; 
what was a cold haunch of venison to us, unless 
we had previously paved the road for it by a 
causeway of oysters? Shall we go to the pre- 
sent orgy? If oysters be absent, we shall be in 
purgatory—we will write him a conditional ac- 
ceptation, with which we will at once close the 
matter, and this essay upon oysters :— 


Believe me, if you on the board were to place 
Pickled salmon, which some folks adore, 

And lobsters had added, the banquet to grace, 
With prawns, worth a shilling the score ; 

Of the feast I should not be induced to partake, 
Nor desire at your table to stay, 

To eat of the products of river and lake, 
If the oysters, I love, were away. 


Oh! ecockles may do very well for the crowd, 
And fresh mussels may hunger appease, 

But my appetite never has tastelessly bowed 

' To such common-place viands as these. 

I ask not for white-bait, nor turbot, nor trout; 
But if I should visit your crib, 

Determine, dear Fred, like a Don to shell out, 
And supply me with oysters ad lib! 
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ROSLIN.* 


Edinburgh. 

We had a very pleasant drive through Loan- 
head to Roslin, of which place—so famous for 
legend, romance, and song—you have no 
doubt often heard. The castle, or rather its 
few remains, are situated on the north bank of 
the north Esk river, about seven miles south 
of this interesting city. It is uncertain by 
whom or in what year the venerable castle was 
built ; but in 1446 it was in the possession of 
William St. Clair, styled Prince of Orkney. 
The vicinity is well wooded—sylvan to a 
proverb—even to the water’s edge, (a narrow 
and shallow stream,) and no doubt much the 
same place it was at the time the following 
lines, by Macniel, were intended to apply. 
We must except the ‘towers,’ which I regret 
to say are no longer there. 

 Roslyn’s towers and braes so bonny, 
Craigs and waters, woods and glen ; 
Roslyn’s banks unpeer'd by ony, 
Save the muse’s Hawthornden ! 

The abbey, not far distant, the property of 
General Sinclair, is very perfect, and ranks as 
one of the most curious specimens of work- 
manship in Europe. It is said to have been 
built by William Saint Clair, about A. D. 
1446, and is a rare combination of the Egyp- 
tian, German, Roman, and Saracenic styles. 
The roof has four compartments of stone, 
worked in various patterns and devices. The 
arch is found here in all its various forms and 
principles, and one of the end columns in the 
interior is much more richly ornamented than 
any of the others, and, of course, most particu- 
larly pointed out to strangers, being ‘the 
foliage-bound or prentice pillar.” One tradi- 
tion is, that it was executed by an apprentice 
mason, who so far excelled the work of his 
master as to cause the latter to destroy himself 
in a fit of frenzy and vexation. Our conductor, 
aman close upon forty years of age, gave a 
very different version. He stated that the 
master mason was wroth at the apprentice for 
accomplishing what he himself could not even 
imitate, and so murdered him out of revenge. 
There are three heads carved in stone at the 
other end of the chapel, said to be likenesses of 
these two, and the mother of the boy, who is 
represented weeping for his untimely end. A 
plaster cast had been taken of one of the heads 
(I forget which) at the request of Sir Walter 
Scott. I obtained this additional piece of 


* The above account is extracted, with the permission 
of the writer, from an unpublished work entitled “ Remi- 
niscences of Travel,” by the author of “ Sketches in 
Derbyshire.” 


information through asking our Ciceroné* wh 
one of the faces appeared so much cleaner than 
the others. The chapel was despoiled of its 
most valuable ornaments at the Reformation, 
There are several very ancient resting places 
of the departed great. In one vault the Earl 
of Caithness was buried in complete amour, 
and without coffin, A. D. 1582. This would 
be about four years prior to the death of Mary, 
and in the 24th of the reign of our celebrated 
Elizabeth. With regard to the ornamented 
pillar, is it not a little singular that Sir Walter 
should have made a mistake almost as glaring 
as the subject illustrated by the stanza in his 
‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” of which this line 
forms part— 


“ Shone every pillar foliage-bound,” 
Canto 6, part_of stanza 23, p. 198, 10th edit. 1809. 


It so happens that there is only one so 
adorned, being the prentice pillar before 
mentioned. 

Roslin is a famous resort for holiday folks 
from Edinburgh during the strawberry season; 
for the growth of which delicious fruit the 
gardens in the neighbourhood are still famous, 


METALS—THEIR COMPOUNDS AND 
USES. 


CHAPTER X.—COLUMBIUM. 


This name was given to the metal in conse- 
quence of its being first discovered in Connec- 
ticut, in America, in an ore or oxyde of a 
hitherto unobserved description. The term 
Columbian is applied as a qualifying term to 
various products of the western hemisphere, in 
opposition to America, out of compliment to 
Columbus. Although no precise rule is ob- 
served in the application of these adjectives, that 
of American is generally used in all geographical, 
topographical, or other fixed .matters, while 
the other term is applied to indefinite things. 
Thus we say, American produce, Columbian 
policy. The metal now spoken of, which, of 
all the mineral treasures of the new world, is 
made by itsname to commemorate the great dis- 
coverer, presents no new or intricate qualities, 
or at least no successful attempt has as yet been 
made to disclose them. It is merely considered 
a distinct metal, from having shown an incli- 
nation to separate itself from other ores when 
exposed to the action of the air, but why or 
wherefore metallurgical inquiry has not stooped 


* Ciceroné—a being to whose temporary keeping vie- 
timized travellers almost helplessly for a time surrender 
their judgment. Modern definttion—I forget whose. 
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to consider. Although practical science is 
somewhat at a discount in America, the na- 
tional mind running into the more tangible 
creations of art, we must not forget that it was 
Franklin who perfected the theory of lightning, 
and showed how the electric fluid burst its 
cloudy'cerements and awoke to, life, the winged 
personification of fire, the illuminated angel of 
destruction, the scathing and purifying agent 
of the disordered air. Perhaps ‘‘some mute, 
inglorious” genius yet may arise, and by his 
services to metallurgy in America, complete the 
triumvirate of which Franklin and Fulton are 
the honoured Alphaand Beta—who shall be the 
Omega? 


SELENIUM. 


This mineral body is only found in Sweden, 
principally from the pyrites of a copper mine 
at Fahlun in that country. It is of a dark 
brown or grayish colour, brilliant and highly 
metallic in its lustre, being even translucent 
like water or an unpolished mirror. These 
qualities it is supposed to derive from the pe- 
culiar action of the sulphur in the pyrites on 
the copper, the selenium being thus g natural 
compound, so perfect as to be ranked as a dis- 
tinct metal. Like all those mineral bodies 
strongly impregnated with sulphur, the acid of 
that substance acts on selenium with great 
effect, and various crystals are thereby pro- 
duced from it. The term seleniate is given to 
any chemical compound which is formed by 
selenic acid on a base, whether of salt or more 
refractory substance; selenite, however, is a 
separate mineral body, formed of sulphate of 
lime in its foliated or crystalized state. Of 
this there are two kinds—the one cold, hard, 
and heavy ; the other acicular or fluid, some- 
what like the vitriolic acid naturally produced 
in copper mines by the water dripping through 
the pyrites, becoming impregnated with the | 
sulphur, and thus acting on the metallic pro- 
perties of the ores. Another mineral, more 
allied to the metals, is called seleniuret, that 
is, imperfect selenium ; it is of a shining gray, 
with a hue as if produced by lead. The com- 
position is made up principally of silver, cop- 
per, and selenium; the absence of sulphur, 
and the presence of silver, with a prepondera- 
ting quantity of earthy particles, forming the 
great distinction between it and the metal to 
which it is allied. All the selenie are of a 
granular texture, the grains being possessed of 
a lustrous quality, which, in a compact mass, 
give the colour and beauty to the shades of 
light reflected by the mingled appearances of 
the copper and other ores from which it is ex- 
tracted. 


OSMIUM, 


This may be called the youngest of metals, 
being the one not only of the latest discovery, 
but of which the majority of students in me- 
tallurgy know least. It is found only in the 
ore of platinum, being of a dark gray colour, 
and thus distinguishable from the deep silver 
hue of its more ponderous conjunctive metal. 
It forms a perfect alloy with gold and copper, 
reducing their hardness and tenacity without de- 
stroying their malleable qualities. These al- 
loys are also more easily dissolved in some 
acids than the pure metals, particularly in 
nitro-muriatic acid. This reduction of these 
alloys to a flux being effected, it is submitted 
to the process of distillation, and the sublimed 
particles afford the oxyde of osmium. This 
oxyde, when combined with alcohol or ether, 
the most subtle spirits of the air, becomes of 
a dark hazy colour, and then separates itself in 
black films, as if destroyed and blackened in 
its contests with those powerful liquids. The 
metal itself will not yield to the acids, or form 
with them any solution, thus showing the ma- 
terial effect which its junction with copper or 
gold may produce. It is soluble, however, in 
potassa, and when so reduced is extremely 
volatile. The name osmium is given to it in 
consequence of the strange miasmatic odour 
which is emitted from its oxyde, the deleterious | 
effluvia of which compels the greatest care in 
the process by which itis manufactured. In its 
most volatile state, as well as when its inodo- 
rous strength is at its utmost expansion by 
heat, it is not so fatal as arsenic or mercury, 
though perhaps more offensive. Like coal gas, 
therefore, this effluvium is its means for safety, 
a quality which, if possessed by mercury for 
instance, could be more effectively guarded 
against, and its deadly influence on those who 
use it in their operations prevented. Although 
all the metals have in some degree or other 
an effect upon the palate; although their pre- 
sence can generally be detected by the taste, 
few of them emit an odour acute enough to 
attack the sensitive organ of the nostrils, and 
hence their unconscious absorption by, or im- 
pregnation in, the human frame otherwise than 
by the stomach, 


RHODIUM. 


This mineral curiosity is also found in plati- 
num ore. It was first discovered by Dr. 
Wollaston, in his experiments on that metal, 
which, at one time, from its ponderous gravity, 
attracted considerable attention, as containing 
something new in the world of metals. The 
rhodium was found in the raw grains of the 
platina, and astonished its discoverer by the 
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extreme high temperature it required to bring 
it to a state of fusion; except iridium, it 
withstands an amount of heat before which 
all other metals resign their tenacity, and sink 
helpless in the crucible. When thoroughly 
purified, it is brittle, and easily reduced to 
powder; it intimately combines itself with all 
metals, except mercury, giving to them of 
course a portion of its power to resist the 
action of heat. Mercury, however, being re- 
| tained in a partial state of fusion by the simple 
action of the atmospheric temperature, throws 
it off, refusing, as it were, to dissolve it as it 
does lead when alloyed with bismuth, or become 
solid with it, as it does by a combination of so- 
dium. Rhodium rejects the action of all the 
acids, being therefore one degree more refrac- 
tory than the oxyde of osmium, and insoluble 


even by the acid which reduces the latter to a_ 


liquid state. 


IRIDIUM. 
This is another of the distinct ores found 


among the grains of platina, at so late a period | 
It is considered the most refractory © 
of all the metals, possessing in itself that in- 


as 1803. 


herent energy to withstand all the attempts of 
art to reduce it to its purposes. No known 
degree of heat will make it cohere, and it can 
be had in a solid state in no other shape than 


that of a metallicgray powder. Whenchemically | 
solved into a liquid by the acid of the strongest | 


spirits, it presents, according to the mineral of 
which the liquid body is composed, all the beau- 
ties of the rainbow, rich, delicate, and warm in 
their tints, bright in their reflection to the light, 


and deep, massy, and perfect in their attraction — 


of the eye. Hence its name—iris, the rainbow, 
the changeable colours which appear in the 
rays of the common telescope, and the coloured 
spectrum which a prism throws on a resisting 
surface when caught at a due angle of the sun- 
beams—iridium is the body of these colours, the 
material substance from which these successive 
changes are derived, in which they are seen, 
and by which they are created without the aid 
of the solar ray. 


CERIUM. 

This lately discovered metal is chiefly re- 
tarkable for the beauty and delicacy of its 
colour, being of a clear flesh-red hue, inclining 
towards transparency. It submits so far to the 
action of heat as to become friable, separating 
itself into particles, and falling as it were into 
a new state, but there it stops short, refusing 
to melt, or in any way to become fluid by 
heat. It combines, however, with a number 
of the stronger acids, and with them forms 
particular salts, as the nitrate of cerium, and 


others, which occupy their mystic places in the 
laboratory, like agents for good or evil, ac. 
cording as they are applied. Cerite is the 
oxyde of cerium, found native, and combined 
with siliceous earths. It is, however, very 
rarely met with, and is of a mild rose colour, 
slightly tinged with yellow. 


POTASSIUM, 

No one, unless deeply versed in the re- 
searches of chemical science, would ever have 
undertaken to describe thisasametal. Although 
we have been accustomed to hear, for instance, 
that iron is found in every drop of rain, of 
blood, and vernal dew, we could only associate 
that idea with possibility, in consequence of 
knowing that iron otherwise existed; it was 
not beyond the range of sober thought that a 
metal so massy, and apparently so coarse, 
might, by the action of the atmosphere, be re- 
duced into impalpable particles, and be thus 


conveyed with the sap of trees to the very tip 
of the highest leaf, and in that remote situation 
act as an attractive conductor to the electric 
fluid. But when a body, which in no shape 
presents a metallic form to the naked eye, 
neither in grains nor powder, should be so 
dignified, and take its rank with gold and 
silver and the other metals which present so 
_Many attractive features to our senses, it can 
only enter among the things that are credible 
by being thoroughly explained, and its action 
on other bodies displayed. Potassium has its 
/mine, notin dark unfathomed caves of earth 
/or ocean, but in the blooming freshness of 
| waving plants, in the rich juices of trees, and 
shrubs, and flowers, in the succulent matter 
| which gives life and germination to the products 
of the field. The processes by which potas- 
_ sium are obtained are, first, by pressing water 
through the ashes of the leaves and branches 
of the plants, which carries with it the salts 
or alkali contained in the calcined vegetable 
product; this is called lixivium or lye; and 
this alkaline, when submitted to the process of 
evaporation, leaves a residuum of salt, called 
potassia by the learned, and potashes by those 
whom the learned call the vulgar. Pearl ash 
is this substance refined.* This process is 
largely carried on in Russia, Poland, Germany, 
and America, the immense forests of these 


* Pearl ash is greatly used in the manufacture of glass. 
It is refined by being submitted to a second moderate 
heat, until it acquires a greater degree of calcination; 
in this state it is used in the glass, but if an extraordinary 
purity and transparency are required in that article it 
again and again undergoes a refining preparation, by 
which every particle of dross is expelled. Potash is 
used in flint glass, in the making of soft soap, in the 


rectifying of spirits, in the processes of bleaching, and is 


also an ingredient in the manufacture of alum. 
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countries affording ample means for its cul- 
tivation. Trees are felled for the mere pur- 
pose of being burned, that their ashes may 
undergo this medium of manufacture, and the 
healthier the tree, the nearer maturity, and in 
its fullest verdure, the better fitted it is to pro- 
duce a greater quantity of the salt, which may 
be called the base of potassium. Through 
this body a galvanic charge is passed, and the 
shock, acting with immense chemical force, 
separates the alkaline from the metallic sub- 
stance. This latter we are to suppose is the 
metal, and could it be submitted to any artifi- 
cial process, its qualities as such might be 
discovered ; but the potassium has so great an 
affinity to oxygen, that no body in which that 

forms an element, or with which it has any 
alliance, can have any effect upon it towards 
reducing it to ordinary use as a metal. It ex- 
tracts the oxygen from every thing with which 
it comes in contact, and this power is its prin- 
cipal recommendation to the chemist. It is one 
of the chief instruments which enables him to 
analyze every compound, and to resolve all 
bodies into their original elements, in which 
the living principle of air has being. Thus, 
the atmospheric air, composed of two distinct 
gases, oxygen and nitrogen, is separated, and 
the former retained, by the regulated action of 
potassium. Water, which is composed of 
oxygen to the amount of 85 to 100, is equally 
reduced to a simple instead of a compound 
material. A question may here be asked, how 
is this property of potassium derived? Vege- 
table life is supposed to be sustained entirely 
by water and air, but these great elements 
are scarcely ever pure; their continual action 
carries with them minute and impalpable frag- 
ments, which, unseen to the eye, and altogether 
too fine for human touch, are yet distinctly 
felt in nature’s great laboratory, and hence 
every product of the earth which feeds on air 
or water, absorbs a due quantity of these foreign 
particles as a condiment or sweetener to its 
daily food. In these products the foreign par- 
ticles find repose, adding their insensible bulk 
to the growth of the vegetable form, and en- 
duing it with certain fixed properties, according 
to its purpose or mode of culture. When the 
vegetable product is destroyed, say by fire, 
the constituent particles which lived in the 
thinnest air and floated in active health through 
the purest water, still defy the power of the 
consuming element, and continue to live on 
for further uses; caught by the wind, or carried 
away by the flood, they may lie dormant for a 
season; but nature will in its own good time 
assert her supremacy, and she will call them 
forth even from ages of unprofitable slumber 
into life and activity again. The chemist, that 


profane inquirer into nature’s secrets, having dis- 
covered a few of her operations, with mimic hand 
attempts to fashion to himself peculiar products, 
and gathers from her stores a small quantity of her 
wondrous treasures. And potassium is one. 
The vital particles are pressed from the ashes 
of the work which nature herself had reared ; 
and carefully preserved and regulated, they 
are in the hand of man an instrument of power 
not only for present use, but for research as 
subtle as it is yet indefinite. 


PAGES FROM HISTORY—No. II. 


BY MRS. H. C. CADDICK. 


ELEANOR DE MONTFORD. 

There are few names more conspicuous in 
our early history than that of Simon de Mont- 
ford, Earl of Leicester, the celebrated leader 
in those baronial wars which, having de- 
scended with the crown from father to son, dis- 
turbed the long reign of Henry UI. This 
powerful baron stands out, in the great picture 
of those stormy times, in strong contrast to 
the monarch he so strenuously opposed; the 
king was merciful, gentle, generous, and pious; 
full of the * charities of life,’ but weak, indo- 
lent, devoid of courage, feeble in inte'lect, 
consequently irresolute in action ;—one of those 
who mean well, but, being unable to resist the 
pressure of external circumstances, do worse 
than they intend ; the subject, on the contrary, 
was bold, turbulent, ambitious, and resolute— 
insatiate in the pursuit of wealth and power, 
and unscrupulous in religion, which he used 
as a means of temporal advancement. Though 
so nearly allied to the throne by his marriage 
with Eleanor Plantagenet, the king’s second 
sister, he did not consider himself as thereby 
bound to support it ; but, having obtained all he 
could hope to gain from the favour of the king, 
he lent his influence to those barons and eccle- 
siastics who armed themselves, not so much 
against their unfortunate monarch, as against 
his wife, Eleanor of Provenge, and her long 
train of foreign dependents and retainers, who, 
being equally poor and rapacious, prodigal 
and mercenary, possessed themselves of all the 
profitable offices in church and state, to the 
exclusion of the English. It has been re- 
marked that almost all the English kings who 
allied themselves to French princesses, have 
been engaged in life-long altercations with their 
subjects; for example, John, who had for his 
wife, Isabella d’ Angouleme; Henry III. who 
married Eleanor of Provenge; Edward II. 
who married Eleanor of Guienne, ‘‘the she- 
wolf of France;” Richard IT., whose wife was 
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soon compelled, by the commencement of the 
Yorkist and Lancastrian wars, to return to her 
own country— 

—_————_————from whence set forth in pomp, 

She came adorned hither like sweet May, 
Sent back like Hallowmas ; 

while Margaret of Anjou, the wife of Henry 
VI., and Henrietta the youngest daughter of 
Henri Quatre, the beloved wife of Charles I., 
after sharing the sorrows of their unhappy 
husbands, also returned to die in their own 
country. Yet we must rather attribute the 
misfortunes of these princes to their own char- 
acters, than to their matrimonial alliances, 
particularly in the case of Henry IIJ.; he was 
a prince of too yielding a nature to be either 
| happy or prosperous at a period so unsettled 
as that in which he lived, when the increased 
turbulence of the barons, and the restlessness 
of the people, (who were just beginning to 
feel their own power) required more vigorous 
| and decided measures of government than 
Henry could either devise or carry into execu- 
tion. Simon de Montford, on the contrary, 
was formed by nature to be a ruler both in the 
council and the camp, and, had he directed 
| his talents to a more legitimate end, his name 
might have been handed down to posterity as 
a benefactor to mankind, instead of which, it 
is enrolled in the records of the past as that 
of a traitor to his king and an oppressor to the 
people. 

The state of society in England, and indeed 
of all Europe at this period, with respect to 
the feudal laws, belongs to the gravest and 
most abstract portior of history, and can only be 
here alluded to in connection with the fate of 
the De Montford family. Simon de Montford, 
Earl of Leicester, was a Frenchman by birth, 
| but having succeeded to large estates in this 
| country, he came over and settled in England ; 
by his marriage with the king’s sister, he had 
| several children, five or six sons as turbulent 
and ambitious as himself, and one “‘ fair daugh- 
ter,’ Eleanor, whose fate, bound up with that 
of those iron-hearted men, presents the sole 
redeeming trait of gentleness and grace that is 
to be found in the records of their race. It is 
very probable that her father might have con- 
templated her advancement to the throne by a 
marriage with her cousin, Prince Edward ; but 
the betrothment of that prince to Eleanor of 
Castile, when they were all mere children, 
completely prevented such an event; he there- 
fore turned his attention to Llewellyn, prince 
of Wales, whom it was his interest t®conciliate, 
and to this prince she was betrothed, at Wor- 
cester, early in the spring of 1265. To Wor- 
cester he also brought the king and Prince 
Edward, whom he had detained in captivity 


since the fatal battle of Lewes, in which, at 
the head of the insurgent barons, he had de. 
feated the army of the sovereign; and though 
he only professed to keep the person of the 
king for his, (the king’s) better security, he 
used his authority to give a colour of justice to 
his own proceedings, and to: deprive his rivals 
among the barons of any pretext for opposition 
to his power on the plea of loyalty. Early in 
this year he had summoned a Parliament, to 
which, besides the barons and ecclesiastics of 
his own party, he called two knights from every 
shire, and deputies from the boroughs ; and this, 
the first outline of our English House of Com. 
mons, though it has since proved a great bles- 
sing to the country, had its origin in the politic 
ambition of De Montford, who was anxious to 
propitiate the people, and to lead them to look 
favourably on his purposed usurpation of the 
throne. Every thing, indeed, now conspired 
to urge him on to his final measures; he had 
reached “the ladder’s topmost round,” and he 
must either seat himself on the throne or 
restore the King to his proper authority. Se- 
veral of the most powerful of his confederates 
were disgusted with his extreme ambition, and 
their attention, as well as that of the people, 
was turned towards Prince Edward, who had 
already, in his nineteenth year, shown himself 
to be superior to his father in his love of jus- 
tice, in courage, in constancy, and truth. But 
he and his father were prisoners to de Montford; 
and his cousins, Henry, Simon, and Guy de 
Montford were at the head of large bodies of 
armed retainers, ready to uphold by force 
whatever their father should decree. The 
countess of Leicester, though so closely related 
to the royal captives, entered into the views of 
her husband; her brows so ached for a crown 
that she felt no remorse 


* No compunctious visitings of nature,” 


towards her unhappy relatives; Eleanor alone, 
with womanly sympathy, beheld and pitied 
them, but she was powerless to redress or 
save ; she was herself but an instrument in 
the hands of her father. She was accustomed 
to look upon Edward as her cousin, as the 
betrothed of Eleanor of Castile; otherwise his 
youth, his chivalrous temperament, his majestic 
person, but, above all, his misfortunes, appeal- 
ing to her generous heart, might have created 
an affection unfavourable to her future happi- 
ness with Llewellyn ; such, however, was not 
the case, for the old chroniclers affirm that, 
‘she gave her hand with her heart in it” to 
that prince, and that he returned her love. 
This period of the life of Edward was “the 
darkness before the dawn” of a better day; 
he suffered from his uncle and the haughty 
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barons and prelates of the party every indignity 

‘they could inflict ; they retaliated upon him all 
ithe insolence they had formerly borne from 
|the Poictevins and Provengals, his mother’s 
followers ; while the semi-barbarous Welsh- 
men, the adherents of Llewellyn, taunted him 
with his former ill success against that prince 
in the battles Of the Marches ; Llewellyn him- 
self having family reasons for hating the Plan- 
tagenets. This alliance with one so powerful 
as an adherent, so dangerous as a refractory 
vassal, while it was the climax of Henry’s 
misfortunes, seemed to be that which should 
give security and consolidation to the power of 
de Montford; but the moment had arrived 
when his triumphs should cease, and all the 
mighty fabric of his ambition, instead of re- 
ceiving the finishing stroke, was levelled with 
the dust, and “‘left not a wreck behind.” 

From Worcester, de Montford took his cap- 
tives to Hereford, and from hence Prince 
Edward escaped. The Earl of Gloucester, 
one of those barons who had seen the ambition 
of de Montford in its true light, and knew that 
the appearance of the Prince would resuscitate 
the royal cause, supplied him with a horse of 
unparalleled swiftness. Edward, taking an 
airing with his guards, induced them to weary 
their horses in trials of speed, then, suddenly 
mounting the stecd that Gloucester had sent 
him, bade them adieu and succeeded, though 
they attempted to pursue him, in reaching his 
own adherents. An army under his command 
was soon in the field; Leicester, in so remote 


a part of the country as the Welsh border, 


hastily assembled his troops and sent for his 
son Simon to join him; but Edward inter- 
cepted his body of troops at Kenilworth, 
defeated them, took their banners, and carried 
them in front of his own army when he went 
to.meet de Montford. He confronted that 
nobleman in the beautiful valley of Evesham, 
which was soon filled with those terrific 
sounds—the war-cries of contending armies, 
and those armies composed of the children of 
the same parents; the soil was deluged with 
compatriot blood, and finally, after great 
slaughter, Edward was triumphant, de Mont- 
ford and his eldest son were slain, Llewellyn 
and the poor remnant of his followers sought 
and found safety in flight; while Henry once 
more resumed his sceptre and his crown. 

Thus terminated the career of Simon de 
Montford ; a man who had in his composition 
every element of greatness except that moral 
sense which would have given valour to all the 
test. He seems to have been more particularly 
fitted to be a leader than any man of his time, 
forthough he quarrelled with the Pope it did 
not impair his influence with the ecclesiastics ; 


and he ruled the barons of his party, turbulent, 
rapacious, and unprincipled as they were, by 
passions stronger than their own. He seemed 
“For dignity composed and high exploit ; 
But all was false and hollow ; though his tongue 


Dropt manna and could make the worse appear 
The better reason.” 


He had so subverted the authority of the king, 
and strengthened his own power, that he was 
in reality the sovereign of England, while the 
annointed monarch, resembling those shadowy 
forms that passed before the eyes of Macbeth 
on Dunsinane’s heath, wore 
- on his brow the round 
And top of sovereignty,” 

but possessed, in reality, neither the power of 
a prince nor the freedom of a peasant. But, 
as often happens in private life, the whole 
structure of ambition fell with him; his was 
the master-mind that contrived, the mighty 
hand that managed, the whole complicated 
machinery by which prince and prelates, peers 
and people, had been made to do his behests. 
His son Henry, for whom he had seen a crown 
in reversion, died with him; Guy and Simon 
fled to Italy, and continued their career of 
crime; Amaury was safe as a churchman; the 
countess of Leicester, hated by the people for 
her unnatural behaviour to the king, fled to 
the court of France, taking with her her daugh- 
ter Eleanor, who retired to the convent of 
Montargis; not, however, before they had 
shed agonizing tears over the bleeding heads of 
Simon and Henry de Montford, sent to them, 
by the triumphant party, in the dreadful spirit 
of the times, as a measure of retributive justice. 

Hitherto one iron hand had held the rod of 
authoritity over Prince Edward and his cousin 
Eleanor; but that authority was overthrown 
for ever.—The change to Eleanor was a sad, to 
Edward a joyous one, for henceforward his 
career as a prince was glorious, his course asa 
husband, happy. His young bride, to whom 
he had been betrothed for ten years, had long 
before sought refuge, with his mother, at the 
court of France, which was now to be the 
asylum of the countess of Leicester and her 
daughter. When they parted the young Cas- 
tilian was a promising child; they met again, 
and she was a beautiful and accomplished 
woman; the noble pride of a Spanish lady 
blended with the gaiety and poetic romance of 
the Provengal court in the mind and manners 
of this charming princess, and her influence 
tempered the fiery and impatient and jealous 
Edward into something more accordant with 
the character of a true knight than he had yet 
exhibited. 


(To be continued.] 


| | 
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A DREAM. 


It was night, and I dreamt that this beautiful earth 
Had grown still more lovely and bright ; 

And fancy had conjured gay scenes into birth, 
Which fill’d me with joy and delight. 


Then I thought it was autumn, and bright was the morn ; 
The reapers their task had begun ; 

And oft were their sickles thrust into the corn, 
And gaily they shone in the sun. 


That the orchards were bending with apples of gold, 
And mellow grapes hung on the vine ; 

That sheep almost countless were leaving the fold, 
And rich were the pastures with kine. 


That the poor man, no longer borne down and opprest, 
Was living in peace and content ; 

The drunkard, once shun’d as the deadliest pest, 
Had lived to refurm and repent. 


That justice was based on religion and right, 
That party and faction were dead ; 

That knowledge had taken the sceptre from might, 
And war with his horrors had fled. 


That the servants of truth had encircl’d the deep, 
The fallen and lost to reclaim ; 

The heathen, awoke, after ages of sleep, 
Had given his gods to the flame. 


That the wide earth thus fill’d with the knowledge of God, 
Had one mighty temple become ; 

His courts by the weak had in triumph been trod, 
And his praises had burst from the dumb. 


And I lov'd their sweet anthem ; but just as I said 
I will join in this beautiful theme ; 

The splendid illusion immediately fled, 
And lo! it was only a dream! 


Cheetham Hill. Rosert Woop. 


On George the Fourth’s visit to Scotland, 
the populace were very anxious to catch a sight 
of his majesty. A fish-wife, who had stationed 
herself, after having obtained her long-contested 
object, in spite of all authoritative admonitions 
to depart from the station which she persisted 
in occupying, held the following soliloquy: 
“ Hegh, sirs, an’ that’s the king! An’ a bonnie 
sonsy fair-looking man he is, too; an honest- 
looking man as weel; an’ no a pimple on a’ 
his face neither.” I could readily infer from 
the honest woman’s looks, as well as her words, 
that her loyalty was fixed and rooted immova- 
bly for life. ‘But am no pleased wi’ his wig 
ava,” exclaimed a voice from an adjoining door- 
way, over which a barber’s basin was suspended, 
“it disna sit easy upon his crown; for a’ the 


warld it’s like a nivefu’ o’ haslock woo. Am 
sure, if he would only say the word, his ma. 
jesty wad be welcome to the very best wig in 
my shop.” ‘Hoot, had ye’re tongue,” re- 
joined, in a shrill but penetrating tone, one 
who, from the authority and sternness with 
which she seemed to speak and look, I should 
have deemed to be the barber's wife, ‘ think 
ye his majesty has nae mae wigs at hame, man? 
Ye ken yesterday was rainy, an’ there’s nae 
saying but we may ha’e a shower or night the 
day—-sae ony auld wig is gude enough for sic 
broken weather!”’ If there was any circum- 
stance that could be considered as faulty or 
improper in the behaviour of the people, it was 
their tardiness on some occasions, and at the 
delivery of the city keys in particular, to take 
off their hats; but this error, which originated 
solely in ignorance, and was the farthest pos- 
sible removed from disrespect, was instantly 
remedied, when an appeal to become uncovered 
was made to them. ‘Tak aff ye’r hat, Jock,” 
said a voice behind me, in the press of the city 
gate; ‘‘tak aff ye'r hat, or I'll send my cleeky 
about it!” “* Ye needna be sae ready wi’ ye'r 
sticks, Tam,” rejoined the party addressed; 
‘the king’s no looking this way now, man.” 


SurerrLuities.—What man in his right 
senses, that has wherewithal to live free, would 
make himself a slave for superfluities ? What 
does that man want who has enough? Or 
what is he the better for abundance, that can 
never be satisfied ?—Z'Estrange. 


Waller, the poet, was treated with great 
kindness and familiarity by King James, who 
asked him how he liked one of his pictures, 
“* My eyes,” says Waller, ‘‘are dim, and I do 
not know it.” The king said it was the Prin- 
cess of Orange. ‘She is,” said Waller, “like 
the greatest woman in the world.” The king 
asked ‘‘ who was that?” and was answered, 
* Queen Elizabeth.”—‘ I wonder,” said the 
king, “you should think so; but I must con- 
fess she had a wise council.” —* And, sir,” said 
the poet, “did you ever know a fool choose a 
wise one?” 


Vatovr in private soldiers is a hazardous 
trade, taken up in order to get a livelihood.— 
Rochefoucault. 
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